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Love’s Labor Lost. 
A Sketch of Key West: by the author of the drama 
of ‘Anna Boleyn.’ 

Reader—of migratory habits, for I need ask 
none other—have you ever, in any of your flights 
visited Key West? Probably not; for it isa 
Marbleheadi:h sort of a place, that nobody visits 
unless impelled by the broomstick of that wrin- 
kled hag Necessity. The vast majority of our 
countrymen would be in utter ignorance of the 
existence of such a spot, were it not for those o-. 
minous paragraphs in our daily and weekly chron. 
icles, entitled ‘Melancholy Shipwreck,’ ‘Unfortu. 
nate Disaster,’ ‘Disputed Salvage,’ etc. Indeed, 
many men of great intelligence are accustomed 


to consider this jewel imbedded in coral, as a/|| 


nest of pirates, because it is the abode of ‘wreck. 
ers ;’ not reflecting, that although, like the law. 
yer and doctor, the wrecker lives by the miseries 
of his fellow men, he may nevertheless be hon- 
est. Some individual has made the discovery be. 
fore us, that ‘there are good and bad men in every 
profession or business ;’ the lawyer may swindle, 
the doctor may knowingly prescribe nostrums to 
make the invalid worse ; and the wrecker may 


beguile a ship to her destruction ; yet we are wil- 


ling to trust lawyers when we are in trouble, doc. 
tors when we are ill, and the life of the ship. 
wrecked mariner and passenger, is often saved, 
only by the daring and perseverance of the 
wrecker. Cases of piracy are as rare in the lat. 
ter profession, as are swindling and murder in the 
two former. Key West, it must be allowed is no 
paradise ; but neitheris ita pandemonium. The 
wrecker is the main ingredientin the composition 
of its society ; yet the universal Jawyer and doc. 
tor are here also; the merchant, and the devoted 
minister of the gospel, too, to modify greatly the 
roughness which must necessarily exist in a soci. 
ety of sailors. 

The town is situated on a small island of the 
same name, whichis one of that Archipelago of 
sandy and coral islets, formed on that immense 
submarine reef which makes the whole southern 
coast of Florida as unapproachable as the crystal 
den of Beloun the Tartar, except through the 
mysterious portal of Key West. The island may 
possibly at present contain a thousand inhabitants, 
including dogs and swine. Stunted trees, thick- 
ly matted bushes, and gigantic weeds, sufficient 
to supply a whole convention of ‘Botanic Physi- 
cians,’ are in this island the sole products of un- 
assisted nature. Noone buta native of Cape 
Cod, or the grand desert of Zahara, can possibly 
conceive how i's soil can be tortured to produce 
any thing ; yet around a few of the neater dwel- 
lings, the orange, the lime, and the cocoa, have 
by sedulous coaxing, been made to assume a ve- 
ry thrifty appearance. It has been for many 
years asortuf half-way house, where small craft 
from the Atlantic towns, bound to ports in the 


Gulf of Mexico, might stop to procure water, and 
if grievously ‘short,’ might be accommodated, at 
an extortionate price, with a few handsfull of lit- 
tle, green, gnurly, ligneous fragments, which the 
Key Westers facetiously term ‘fire-wood.’ 

The climate is highly salubrious; at least thus 
saith the worthy Boniface of the ‘city,’ who stands 
prepared to testify to divers remarkable cures ef- 
fected on sundry consumptive invalids, by a res- 
idence of a single season athis house. For those 
who are fond of living on fish exclusively, the fare 
is also excellent, in the person of the worthy per- 
sonage aforesaid; and in truth, a sight of the 
mammoth turtle taken here, might put the peri- 
cardium, epigastrium, heart, liver and spleen of 
/a London alderman to the execution of cotillons 
and walizes of ecstatic delight. 
| The sun had yet two hours of his daily jour- 
| ney to complete, and was shedding his softest 
'smiles on the white houses of the town, and the 

shipping in the harbor. At the end of the pier, 
iay a fore and aft schooner, of light and graceful 
'model, on board of which a single individual 
-might be seen bestriding the tiller. His duck 
‘trowsers and Russia shirt, his rusty tarpaulin and 
| the black stump of a pipe that protruded from a 
, face whose combined features strikingly resem. 
bled a half-peck of blue-nosed potatoes piled pyr- 
-amidically, with the largest at the top, bespoke 
him every incha sailor. The spirit of the storm 
had passed harmlessly over his head, but alas! it 
had settled upon his nose. The spirit of the grog 
shop had done likewise, only adding deeper, dar. 
‘ker, and more Titanic tints to his rubicund probi. 
cis. This individual had just paused a moment, 
‘toinsert a little finger into the bowl of the pipe, 
for the purpose of compressing its contents, as he 
east his eye up the pier, and saw his well-dressed 
‘captain hastily approaching. Instantly the pipe 
disappeared in the recesses of his spacious pock. 
‘et, and his ample lips puckered together, in the 
| shape of the nozzle of a crooked mouthed bottle, 
‘for the pu rpose of modifying certain sounds which 
‘he intended to emit in the shape of a long and 
sentimental whistle. Buton the nearer approach 
| of his employer, the employee evidently changed 
| his purpose ; for quitting the tiller he advanced 
| forward, and stood silently awaiting his expected 
| orders. 
‘Well, Mr. Lircome, still weather for this time 
| of year, eh ?” 

‘Yes, sir, but I’m thinking ivll breeze up by sun 
down from Nor’ West.’ 

‘So I think, and that’s why I’m here now.— 
Come let’s go aft.’ 

So saying the captain jumped on board, and 
stepped aft to the taffrail, observing, as he walk. 
ed along: ‘You’ve noticed that fellow outside, 
Mr. Lircome ?” 

‘Ay, the brig; I’ve been watching her all the 
‘afternoon: her colors is sot for a pilot.’ 
‘And the pilot, you know, has left his post, on 




















a visit to Kow Keys. Bill, my boy, what's the 











use of ceremony ? Our business has been very 
dull lately, eh ?” 

‘Havn’t made a single picallion since the Bel- 
shazzur stove her bottom, sir.’ 

‘Ha! ha! that was well done, and turned out 
well, notwithstanding the backing and filling of 
the lawyers and owners. I can’t but thank you 
over and over and over again for that job, Bill; 
i’s kept me and my family in trim ever since.— 
By the way, did you save any of your share of 
that windfall ?” 

‘Not astiver, sir. I’m no miser, thanks toa 
considerate daddy, that helped me to spend all 
my first wages in a genteel way. But I wouldn’t 
run such a risk again for the little I got then. It 
wouldn’t pay forthe hemp collar I like to have got 
then! 

‘Why, you got a thousand dollars, and with a 
little prudence you might have saved enough to 
have purchased a vessel, and begun on your own 
hook.’ 

‘Saved ! ay, but that’s a part of the business I 





| 


never learned. I must make it all at a slap, or I 
shall never be better than mate.’ 

| ‘My dear fellow, save me that brig, and the 
schooner shall be yours! Yes, I mean it, and 
I'll pay any extra wages that may be necessary 
to insure the secresy of the crew; one good haul 
will make me independent, and I'll retire from bu- 
siness. Come, what say ?’ 

The mate took a short turn on the quarter 
deck, thrust both hands into his pockets, then 
stopped suddenly, and having, by a masterly dis. 
play of masculine power, succceeded in evolving 
his huge quid from one cheek to the other, turned 
to the captain, and replied : } 

‘It’s a hanging business ; but—— I'll try it.’ 

‘Enough ; I know you'll succeed : but mind ye 
I’m to know nothing of it. The risk is your 
own, and so is the schooner, if you succeed. Is 
the crew ready ?’ 

‘They will be at fifteer minutes warning.’ 

‘Well, be out with the first of the breeze ; 
have your canvass ready for the white streak, 
and douse your top masts. But—— I can trust 
you Bill ?’ 

‘True as a die, sir, and never say die, sir, nei- 
ther.’ 

‘Well. good bye, and good luck to you!” 





The last blush of parting day was fading upon 
the waters, as the swift s€hooner shot along the 
shore, and passed close wnder the light at the 
south west end of the Key. The top-masts were 
lowered away, and ina few minutes more, by 
dint of a few strokes of the hammer, the black 
schoner presented a plain white streak from bends 
to counter. The breeze continued to freshen, 
and the graceful vessel soon emerging from the 
harbor, bowed and danced swanlike upon the wa. 
ters of the Gulf. The brig’s light shone distinct. 
ly off Sand Key, as she stood on a westerly tack. 
The schooner at first stood away to the south 
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east, to avoid being seen ; but when well out she 
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turned her head westward, and stood on in the 
wake of the brig. An hour’s beating brought 
the vessel within hail.. A loud ‘Boo-oo !’ from 
both speaking trumpets was followed by the 
query from Bill: 

‘Do you want a pilot 7’ 

*Yes; where have you been all day ?” 

‘To Kow Keys—just got back. What's your 
cargo 7” 

*Assorted—for Mobile. Can I get in to-night ?” 

"Yes; follow me. How much do you draw ?’ 

‘Eleven feet ; but you had better come on 
board.’ 

‘No, no; tack when I tack, and you will clear 
every thing. Hard a.lee aboard brig.’ 

‘Hard a.lee, sir.’ 

Blocks and cordage rattled, sailors yelled, 
yards whirled, and the vessels came round to. 
gether. For fifteen minutes the brig walked the 
watcrs, and then a heavy thump, and a harsh 
grating sound announced that she liad struck! 

‘Up helm! Hialloo, pilot! we’re on the reef! 
Bear a hand here !’ 

A suppressed but distinct laugh from the fore- 
castle of the schooner, was the only reply to the 
disastrous intelligence from the brig. 

‘Well, Bill, is she safe ?’ inquired the captain 
as he leaped on board. 

‘Safe as a bug in a rug, sir.’ 

‘Where did you lay her ?” 

‘On the south east edge, off Sand Key.’ 

‘Did she thump well ?” 3 

‘Beautiful! She’s on as far as her foremast, 
and a hole in her bottom as big as my hand !— 
I'll bet drinks of it.’ 

‘Good! What cargo ? 

‘Assorted.’ 

‘Good ag’in! I'll sleep on board to-night.— 
We must be down by peep of day for it looks 
breezy ; but she’ll stay, woun’t she ?” 

‘Ivll take a harrycane to blow her off, sir.’ 

It did look breezy, and it did breeze ; and the 
‘harrycanc’ came; and when day broke, Bill 
mounted the rigging, to report to the captain, 
who stood in the companion way, gazing up- 
ward with intense anxicty. Not a word from 
Bill! 

*What ! don’t you see her,’ inquired the cap. 
tain in a tone of intense anxiety. 

“Yes—I see her ! 

‘Where away ?” 

‘About ten miles off, sir, standing west by 
north—hull all down, sir ! 

Parents and teachers are requested to take 
notice how the ardent spirit of inquiry may be 
damped in youth, by a too sudden shock. The 
captain dashed his hag. upon the deck, and gave 
vent to sundry expletives, which tended to the 
condemnation of hisown eyes and soul ; but 
the desire for farther information seemed to have 
utterly deserted him. It was ‘a pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties. He asked not 
another question, but hastened away to the near- 
est grog-shop to alleviate his sorrows. Bill now 
watched the captain till he disappeared, and 
then slowly descended the rigging muttering to 
himself several times, with very distinct and di- 
verse intonations, ‘That’s what I call Love’s La. 
bor lost 
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From the Knickerboeker. 
A Chapter on Proposals. 


It will not be deemed vanity at my age to say 
that at twenty-five I was possessed of a full 
share of the ordinary personal charms of youth. 
Within a little of the Chesterfield standard of 
height, five feet ten, with locks black and glossy 
as the raven’s wing (alas! the driven snow is 
not whiter now!) with fair complexion, cheeks 
glowing with the red tide of youth and health, 
and possessing what is deemed suflicient good 
sense and education for all the practical purpo- 
ses of life, it may be thought that my experi- 
ence in matters of the heart ought to prove an 
exception to the rule that ‘the course of true love 
never did run smooth’ But alas! not so!— 
It was my fortune to become acquainted with a | 
young lady possessed of so many charms, men- 
tal, moral, and personal, and so supereminent in 





void falling, as I did, desperately in love with | 
her. 


the voice, and occasional innuendos might go, I 
doubt not that I succeeded well in imparting to 





her a knowledge of the state uf my heart ; und 
I will not presume upon your patience so much | 
as to detail the ecstacy of joy with which I first | 
discovered, through similar media, a reciprosity | 
of feelings on the part of the young lady. Let | 
it suffice to say this was the case, and that the | 
time came when it was incumbent on me to) 





do by letter ; and after writing some forty cpis- | 
tles on as many sheets of gilded satin paper, I 1 
| finally succeeded in forming a letter amounting } 
toabout six lines, containing, as I thought, the | 
condensed quintessence of every thing that could | 
or oughtto be said on this subject. Of this pre- | 
cious morceau [ retain now but slight recollec. 
tions. That it abounded with terms expressive 
of pure, warm, ardent, glowing, undying, ever. | 
lasting and unprecedented affection, I have not 
the least doubt. But unfortunately this little | 
specimen of epistolatory excellence was scarce. 
ly finished, when chancing to peruse some of the 
experiences of a predecessor in the path of slove, 
I read that nothing was more unwise or danger. 
ous than making an offer of one’s hand and 
heart by means of pen and paper. 

With the credulity of a simple mind I at once 
gave implicit confidence to his doctrine, and 
frightened at the fearful precipice I had so nar. 
rowly avoided, I immediately destroyed my let. 
ter, and resolved to declare myself in person, 
with my own lips and voice, and to hear with 
my own ears, the reply which was to seal my 
destiny. 

Never did an Alexander, a Wallace, ora Na. 
poleon, feel the inspiring effect of a heroic res. 
olution more powerfully than I felt the influence 
of this. Ihad resolved! I would execute !— 
I walked the streets with a proud consciousness 
of the heroism of my resolution ; and in the 
height of my pride, feared lest, in the words 
of the poet, ‘I should strike the stars with my 
lofty head.’ But sensible of the imperfection of 
human powers, and conscious that mine, in par- 
ticular, were apt to fail on such an emergency, I 











| 
|} each, that it was indeed impossible for me to a- | 


As far as the glances of the eye, tremors of || 


ee 


ry my declatory speech, ‘This undignified and 
foolish thing I did. Instead of trusting to the 
wari outpourings of an ingenuous heart, which 
in some way, at least, would have made itself 
understood and felt, I committed to memory a 
| cold formula of words, to be delivered as the 
school boy recites his speech, of which it is suf. 
ficient for the purpose of this little article to rec. 
ollect the following sentence : ‘Miss Adams! 
will you allow me to offer you my hand and 
heart! 

The fearful hour arrived. The evening for 
my wonted visit approached, and I found myself 
seated by the side of my adored, in the summer 
evening twilight. ‘The last rays of the setting 
sun had gradually disappeared from the clouds 

that lingered about the west: the foll moon 
| rode high in the heavens, and one by one the 
| stars became visible : 








‘Tu such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand, 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved her love 
To come to Carthage.’ 


| The opened window by which we sat, looked 


out upon a garden stored with a profusion of 
‘rich and rare flowers, from which there exhaled 
| and rose around us, a delicious fragrance, form. 
| ing a fitatmosphere forsuch asccne. The time, 
the silence, and the scenery, all were appropri. 
ate ; and she, the beautiful, the almost unearth. 
_ly, seemed by intuition, to understand my tho’ts 
‘and intention, us with head bent down she gazed 


/ earnestly (and with a slight blush upon her fair 
make a distinctavowalof my love. ‘This, after |, cheeks around which her auburn curls were play. 


long and perplexing mental debate, I resolyed to | 


ing,) upon the moss rose which she was earnest- 
ly engaged in pulling to pieces. I was employ. 
ed in the equally serious occupation of opening 
and shutting a smal] fancy snuff-box which I 
held in my hand. 

Alas! where now was the Alexandrian or Ne. 
opolitan courage that had inspired me! I felt 
my valor oozing out of the palms of my hands! 
But at length, summoning resolution, like a man 
upon the scaffold who wishes to die wit): a fest 
seeming fortitude, or to use a more fore! < + 
lustration, gathering together and concentratiug, 
as it were, all the energies of my mind, after the 
manner of one about to submit to the most inhu- 
man of all earthly tortures, the extraction of a 
tooth ; I say, with such energy as this, I raised 
my eyes to those of Isabella, and in the lan. 
guage of my prepared speech said, ‘Miss Ap- 
Ams 

The unnecessary and startling empbasis with 
which this rather formal commencement was 
delivered, seriously frightened both parties.— 
The rose dropped trom her fingers, the box from 
mine ; and I was only abie to follow up this im. 
pressive exordium with some common-place re- 
mark about the beauty of the evening, after 
which we relapsed into our former silence. 

Gathering however, energy from defeat, I 
made, after a slight pause, asecond attempt : 

‘Miss Adams,’ said I, in a slow, solemn, sep- 
ulchral voice, ‘will you, will you—will you—al- 
low me to offer you——to offer you a pinch 
of snuff |” 

‘With pleasure,sir,’ replied a soft, sweet voice, 
which in contrast with my own, sounded like a 
strain of soft music following up the rumblings 
of anearthquake. I felt my eyes starting from 
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my face, brow andneck. I felt the veinsonmy 
neck were swollen like the streams of spring.— 
I heard the loud beating of my heart, and in an 
agohy of both bodily and mental pain, to which 
the rack, the wheel, the torture and and the gib. 
bet were a paradise, I rushed from the room, and 
hurried tomy home, entered my own chamber ; 
locked, doubly, trebly locked my door, lest any 
one should observe my shame, and vented my 
spleen in idle imprecations upon my own stu- 
pidity. 

An hour’s walk across my chamber served, 
however, to calm my spirits ; and with a com. 
posure that seemed really supernatural, com- 


pared with my violent agitation, I sat down and 


wrote ; 

‘Dear Isabella ; Take pity on an unhappy youth, not 
able to utier three consecutive words in your presence! 
Jam miserable till I hear from you.’ 

This note was immediately despatched, and in 
half an hour f{ was the happiest man in the uni- 
verse. My Isabella proved a pattern of excel. 
lence. I was never offended with her but once, 
and then she dispelled my wrath, by asking me, 


ina mock serious tone of voice : ‘—will you— || 


will you--allow me to offer you—a pinch of 
snuff ? SENEX. 
DES PE 


THE ESSAYIST. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Transposition. 
POMPEII—BY ‘tL.’ 
‘Notwithstanding seventeen centumes had passed a- 


way since this city of the ancients was buried beneath |! 


the lava of Vesuvius, yet the mosaics, the frescoes, and 
painted hangings, exhibited colors as vivid as if just re- 
moved from the study of the artist ; and the dwellings 
of the opulent were distinguished by articles of luxury 
such as jewels and wine ; the latter of which was found 
in good preservation in sealed amphorea.’ 

{Sir Wiliam Gell. 


Pompeii, tomb of an hundred palaces, and sa- 
cred fanes to Isis and the men of learning who 
dwelt in stellar mysteries and taught belief in 
Sagas and Seers of Thessaly. I bend the en- 
quiring ear to thee to learn much that is hidden 
in thy deep recess! Thou hast disclosed to 
mortal view the bright and lovely specimens of 
ancient Art—the rich perfection of the Sculp- 
tor’s skill—the Painter’s images of thrilling 
scenes which were enaeted before thy glory was 
eclipsed—-the curious fashions of the Potter's 
hand, and the bright juices of the grape that 
grew when Nero swayed the destinies of Rome. 
Tell me whether the foot of Cesar or great 


| from the fount of God. E. 


battle and in the council hall received the homage 
of the throng. Great Pompey led his brilliant 
cohorts to the plains of Pharsalia through these 
lone streets which were then peopled with a 
crowd of happy mortals, And when great Ce. 
sar had passed the Rubicon, stained with the 
blood of conquered Gaul, he pitched his martial 
tents on yonder hill and the mingled notes of 
drum and cymbal and loud clarion rolled over 
Pompeii. Yonder basin of porphyry was once 
filled with erysta] water, in which Sallust bathed 
his weary limbs. This is the place where the 
elder Pliny met Vespasian the purple-robed impe- 
rial emperor of Rome. That ruined pile contain- 
ed the Egyptian god, whose priest was Hermes, 
and whose service claimed the brightest gems of 
intellect to teach Astral theology to blinded men! 
Beneath it are still buried in deep night Tomes of 
great valuae—records of events that here alone 
found a safe deposite. In them are traced the 
movements of the spheres—the arts that are now 
sunk in oblivion—knowledge that the world has 
| long sought for in vain, and occult mysteries of 
the laws of Nature. Beneath the shadow of yon. 











forth with a beautiful anthem, the effect was both 
grand and sublime. It is at such an hour, in 
such a place, and under such circumstané®, that 
the wide world of Imagination is beheld—that its 
shadows and dyes are the deeper, its lights and 
variations the most perceptible, and its colorings 
the most resplendant. I there gave way to the 
flights of my Fancy, and the following was the 
train and course of that wayward spirit— 


Mortal ! look hither, let no shade, 
Obstruct thy vision, thou can’st see, 
The rich, the poor, the every grade, 
Within yon broad isle bow the knee ; 
Bow tothe Mighty One, whose hand 
Has scattered blessings, ’mid the sighs, 
Bow to the King who rules all lands, 
To whom Earth’s adorations rise. 


Mortal! a bow on high was raised, 

When shrank the waters from their height, 
A sign from Him, to whom the praise 

And adoration comes. His might, 
Spread that bright arch athwart the sky, 

He gave the promise that no ill, 
Should come to thee ; oh, look on high, 








der colonnade stood a disciple of the God of 
Christians. His head was bare—with sandals on 

his feet—in his sackcloth zone no stilus glistened, | 
/and on his brow Humility sat enthroned. But) 
7 his lips spoke such eloquence that priests of Isis 


subdue their power, but the perverseness of the 
human heart guarded each point where Reason 
might intruile, and the Christian was hushed by 
| shouts of mockery. Few caught the manna from 
his sainted lips, on which their souls in secret 
made a feast—and when the thunders of Vesuvi- 
| us rolled their tremendous peals over the plains of 
|Campania, and midnight blackness gathered over 
the scene, blanching each cheek with terror and 


dismay, a happy group, unmindful of the doom), 


‘that hung over Pompeii, stood around an altar 
_chaunting the sacred melodies of Heaven. Ye 
sacred tombs! ruins of ancient days! Instruc. 
tion’s name is writlen upon your walls ; and 
whilst ye teach the lesson that Decay feeds upon 
Splendor as on common food, ye point the heart 
to that eternal stream which flows unceasingly 





For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Flash Lights—No. 10. 


Reader! did’st ever stand within the portals 
and beneath the arches of some time-honored 





stood and trembled with amazement lest he should || 


Thy wildest hopes shall there be filled. 


| 
| Mortal! when ages shall have sped, 
| And friends are given to the dust, 

Thou too, tho’ proud, shalt bow thy head, 
And hast thou riches, where no rust 
Corrupt their purity ? hast thou 

A treasure that no tongue can tell, 
A fadeless wreath shall twine thy brow, 
And a sweet voice whisper *’ Tis well /° 


Speaking of churches, did’st thou ever, reader 
enter a sanctuary of the Friends, mattering not, 
Orthodox or Hicksite. If thou hast not, hie thee 
thither on the first opportunity, and set down a- 

| mid the broad brims and plain bonnets of the 





‘fraternity. Should the spirit move an Aminadab 
ora Ruth, thou might hear flashes of oratory, 
which will not suffer in comparison with the most 
brilliant gems of thought. Should the spirit not 
move some one, thou wilt have that which ye al. 
ways, and I at times need—an hour of sober re- 
flection! It will have a cooling, soothing, balmy 
influence npon the heart, to turn aside from the 
cares, bustle and struggling of the world, although 
that departure may be but momentary. 

Lastly reader, ere I close, I will ask thee what 
are thy thoughts on the subject matter, and man. 
ner of these my communications. Not that I 
care in the least for thy opinion ; for thy commen. 














and perhaps time-suffering edifice, wherein the 
Christian at the beginning of each week, kneels, 
and in humble adoration, lifts up his heart to his 





Pompey ever trod upon the tesselated pavement 
on which I stand and view thy splendid wreck, 
or the elocution of Cicero flowed in that forum 
yet half inhumed, or the song of Virgil, or the 
soft lascivious strains of Ovid cheered a crowd 
of listening maidens beneath yonder peristyle ? 
Dost not the tidings that a Nazarene (clothed 
with the power and panoply of Heaven—a God 
incarnate) had drank the bitter cup, with match. 
less love for man’s redemption, before the great 
judgement closed thy brazen gates, and hushed 
the murmur of thy busy crowd—did not these 
tidings reach thee, faircity, and a glad res- 
ponsive echo greet the herald’s voice? Me- 
thinks I hear the spirit of these tombs thus an. 


Maker and preserver. I mean not, to ask if thou 
hast entered within the doors of such a sanctuary, 
for if thou hast not thou art a wretch and an infi- 
del, a blot on the bright escutcheon of Nature— 
but I mean to ask if thou ever entered when the 
shades of night had come forth, and obscurity and 
darkness stalked abroad. Hast thou ?—for that 
act thou art blessed ! 

Not long since I stepped over the threshold of 
one of the churches of our village. "Twas eve- 
ning, and with the exception of sume few and 
not too bright lamps burning in the gallery, all 
was dark. The tones of the solemn organ which 
pealed forth from above, where a company of 
singers were practising for some fete, strangely 
contrasted with the stillness which reigned in the 





swer my queries. ‘Mortal! here indeed have 


men of greatness and high renown, mighty in \ 








dation or condemnation cannot alter them for 
the better or the worse, the good or the bad.— 
Nevertheless, amid all this, I have a small inkling 
after one of the higher niches in the great ladder 
of Fame, whieh the world rears for some few, 
particular and select ones to ascend upon. Am 
not I one of these favored ones? and shall not 
1 have thrown over me a robe as bright and a glo- 
ry as lustrous as ever waited for a Demosthenes 
ora Cicero. Are not my flashings and thoughts 
as splendid as any of the cunceptions and imagin- 
ings of a Byronora Spencer. J know that they 
are; J know that should the just meed of praise 
be awarded to me, I should no longer float on a 
level with the vulgar herd of mankind, but should 
soar upward with a rapidity only equalled by ‘the 
rocket’s red glare.’ The cold frosts of winter 
have, perhaps, ‘conjealed my thoughts, but I shall 
thaw into soul and sentiment when the spring. 








body of the church, and when the choir broke 





time comes.’ PETER Por, 
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A Married Man’s Reverie. 


BY JOHN INMAN. 


What a blockhead my brother Tom is, not to 
marry ; orrather, perhaps, I should say, what a 
blockhead he was not to marry some twenty-five 
years ago, for I suppose he’d hardly get any de- 
cent sort of a body totake him, as old as he is 
now. Poor fellow! what a forlorn, desolate 
kind of life he leads; no wife to take care of 
him—no children to love him—no domestic en- 
joyment—nothing snug and comfortable in the 
arrangemeats at home—nice sociable dinners— 
pleasant faces at breakfast. By the way, what 
the deuce is the reason my breakfast docs not 
come up? I’ve been waiting for it this half 
hour. Oh, I forget; my wife sent the cook to 
market to get some trash or other for Dick’s 
cold. She humors that boy to death. But af- 
ter all, I ought not to find fault with Tom for 
not getting a wife, for he has lent me a good 
deal of money that came quite convenient, and 
I suppose my young ones will have all that he’s 
worth when he dies, poor fellow! They'll want 
it, I’m afraid; for although my business does 
very well, this house-keeping cats up the profits 
with such a Jarge family as mine. Let me sec; 
how many mouths have I to feed every day 7?— 
There’s my wife and her two sisters—that’s 
three; and the four boys--seven ; and Lucy 
and Sarah, and Jane, and Louisa, four more— 
eleven ; then there’s the cook, and the house. 
maid, and the boy—fourteen; and the woman 
that comes every day to wash and do odd jobs 
about the house—then there’s the nursery-maid 
——sixteen ; surely there must be another—I’m 
sure I made it out seventeen when I was reck. 
oning up last Sunday morning at church ; there 
must be another somewhere, let me see again ; 

- wife, wife’s sisters, boys, girls—oh it’s myself ! 
Faith I’ve so many to think of and provide for, 
that I forget myself half the time. Yes, that 
makes it—seventecn people to feed every day is 
no joke! and somehow or other they all have 
most furious appetites; but then, bless their 
hearts, it’s pleasant to see them eat. What a 
havoc they do make with the buckwheat cakes 
of..a morning, to be sure! Now poor Tom 
knows nothing of all this. There he lives all 
alone by himself in a boarding house, with no. 
body near him, that caresa brass farthing whe. 
ther he lives or dies. No affectionate wife to 
nurse him or tend him when he’s sick ; no little 
-prattlers about him to keep him in good humor 
—no dawning intellects whose developement he 
can amuse himself watching day after day— 
nobody to study his wishes and keep all his com. 
forts ready. Confound it, hasn’t that woman 
got back from the market yet? I feel remark- 
ably hungry. I don’t mind the boys being cod- 
dled and messed if my wife likes it, but there’s 
no joke in having the breakfast kept back for 
an hour. Oh, by the way, I must remember to 
buy all those things for the children to-day ; 
Christmas is close at hand, and my wife has 
made out a list of the presents she means to 
put in their stockings. More expense—and 
their school bills coming in too ; I remember, 
before I was married I used to think what a de. 


myself; but a man with a large family has no 
tim. for that sort of amusement. I wonder 
how old my young Tom is; let me see, when 
does his birthday come ? next month, as I’m a 
Christian, and then he will be fourteen. Boys 
of fourteen consider themselves all but men, 
now a days, and Tom is quite of that mind, I 
see. Nothing will suit bis exquisite feet but 
Wellington boots, at seven dollars a pair; and 
his mother has been throwing out hints for some 
time, as to the propriety of getting a watch for 
him—gold, of course. Silver was quite good 
enough for me when I was half a score of years 
older than he is, but times are awfully changed 
since my younger days. Then, I believe in my 
soul, the young villain has learned to play bil- 
liards ; and three or four times lately when he 
has come in late at night, his clothes have been 
strongly perfumed with cigar smoke. Lleighho! 
Fathers have many troubles, and I can’t help 
thinking sometimes that old bachelors are not 
such wonderful fools after all. They go to their 
pillows at night, with no cares on their minds to 
keep them awake ; and when they have once 
got asleep, nothing comes to disturb their repose | 
—nothing short of the house being on fire, can | 











light it would be to educate the young rogues 





reach their peaceful condition. No getting up| 
in the cold to walk up and down the room for. 
an hour or two, with a squalling young varlet, as 
my luck has been for the last five or six weeks. 
I’s an astonishing thing, to see what a passion | 
our little Louisa exhibits for crying ; so sure as 
the clock strikes three, she begins, and there's’ 
no getting her quiet until she has fairly exhaus. | 
ted the strength of her lungs with good straight- 
forward screaming. I can’t for the life of me, 
understand why the young villains don’t get 
through all their squalling and roaring in the 
day-time, when I’m out of the way. Then a- 
gain what a delightful pleasure it is to be routed 
out of one’s first nap, and sent off post haste for 
the doctor, as I wason Monday night, when my 
wife thought Sarah had got the croup, and 
frightened me half out of my wits with her 
lamentations and fidgets. By the way, there’s 
the doctor’s bill to be paid soon; his ccllector 
always pays me a visit just before Christmas. 
Brother Tom has no doctor’s fee, and that cer. 
tainly is a great comfort. Bless my soul, how 
the time slips away! Past nine o’clock, and no 
breakfast yet—-wife messing with Dick, and get. 
ting the three girls and their two brothers ready 
for school. Nobody thinks of me, starving here 
all this time. What the plague has becoine of 
my newspaper, I wonder? That young rascal 
Tom has carried it off, I dare say, to read in the 
school, when he ought to be poring over his 
books instead. He’s a great torment, that boy ; 
but nu matter ; there’s a great deal of pleasure | 
in married life, and if some vexations and troub- 
les do come with its delights, grumbling won’t 
take them away; nevertheless, brother Tom, 
I’m not very certain but that you have done 
quite as wisely as I, after all. 











Modest. 

An editor in Pennsylvania recently married, 
in publishing the marriage potice, inserted his 
own name and left out the name of the lady to 
whom he was united, remarking that she did 
not like to have her name in the newspapers.—- 




















Probably not—in such company. 





Fate of the Apostles. 

St. Matthew—this apostle and evangelist is 
supposed to have suffered martyrdom, or was 
slain with a sword at acity of Ethiopia. 

St. Mark—this evangelist was dragged thro’ 
the streets of Alexandria, in Egypt, until he ex. 
pired. 

St. Luke—this evangelist was hanged upon an 
Olive tree in Greece. 

St. John—this apostle and evangelist was put 
into a cauldron of boiling oil, at Rome, and es. 
caped death! He afterwards died a natural 
death at Ephesus, in Asia. 

St. Peter—this apostle was crucified at Rome, 
with his head downwards, by his own request, 
thinking himself unworthy to die in the same 
posture and manuer as his blessed master. 

St. James, the Great—this apostle was behead. 
ed at Jerusalem. 

St. James, the Less—this apostle was thrown 
from a piunacle, or wing of the temple, and then 
beaten to death with a fuller’s club. 

St. Philip—this apostie was hanged up against 
a pillar at Hicrapolis, a city of Phrygia. 

St. Bartholomew—this apostle was flayed alive 
by the command of a barbarous king. 

St. Andrew—this apostle was bound toa cross, 
whence he preached to the people until he expi- 
red. 

St. Thomas—this apostle was run through the 
body wiih a lance, at Coromandel, in the East 
Indies. 

St. Jude—this apostle was shot to death with 
arrows. 

St. Simon—Zealot—this apostie was crucified 
in Persia. 

St. Matthias—this apostle was first stoned and 
then beheaded. 

St. Barnabas—this apostle of the Gentiles was 
stoned to death by the Jews, at Salania. 

St. Paul—this apostle was beheaded at Rome, 


by the tyrant Nero. 
Frederick Visiter. 


Channing on Poetry. 

Poetry, far from injuring society, is one of the 
great instruments of refinement and exultation. 
It lifts the mind above ordinary life, gives it a 
respite from depressing cares, and awakens the 
consciousness of its efficacy with what is pure 
and noble. In its legitimate and higest efforts, 
it has the same tendency and aim with Christi. 
anity ; that is, to spiritualize our nature with our 
best affections. Its great tendency and purpose 
is to carry the mind beyond and above the bea. 
ten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary life, to lift 
it into a purer element, and to breathe into it 
more profound and generous emotions. It re- 
veals to us the loveliness of nature, and brings 
back the freshness of early feelings, revives the 
relish of simple pleasures, keeps unquenched 
the enthusiasm which warmed the spring time 
of our being, refines youthful love, strengthens 
our interest in human nature, by vivid delinea- 
tions of its tenderest and loftiest feeings, ex- 
pands our sympathies over all classes of society, 
knits us by new tics with universal being, and, 
through the brightness of its prophetic visions, 
helps faith lay hold on the future life. 








Death treads in pleasure’s footsteps, when 
pleasure leaves the path of reason, 
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The Mob Spirit. 

Would that there were nothing in our history 
to mar the beauty of the picture, but a regard 
for trath, at the risk of interrupting for a mo. 
ment the flow of the general current of your 
joys, compels me to declare there is something. 

In some sections of our country a laxity of 
moral principle has led to the prostration of the 
supremacy of the law, by substituting in its 
place the will and violence of the mob—a des- 
potiem of all others the most ferocious, cruel 
and arbitrary. The evil lics still deeper than 
the occasional exhibition of an outbreak of pop- 
ular phrenzy, in the seeming countenance it re- 
ceives from not being met with the universal 
reprobation it deserves. The principle of vi- 
tality in a republic is public sentiment, and let 
that be tainted with the poisonous intermixture, 

‘Each part deprived of suple government, 
Shall stiff and stark and cold appear like death,’ 

Let me warn you, my friends, on this day, 
the anniversary of that on which it was declar- 
ed that the law was man’s only superior on earth 
—let we warn you, never, in no instance and 
on no occasion, tolend your countenance to the 
detestable doctrine that the arm of the law is 
shortened and is insufficient to protect your 
rights and to punish the guilty, and that your 
brute force is necessary without law and against 
law. The proposition ought never to be recei- 
ved, much less debated. Admit for once the 
necessity of such a remedy, and you admit the 
inadequacy of a government of laws for the 
protection of civil rights ; yield this point, and 
you yicld all, the essential all, that has made 
this day glorious in the annals of time. The 
administration of justice by a hired soldiery at 
the beck of the most cruel despotism that ever 
sat upon a throne, is mercy in itself compared 
with the summary penal of inflictions of this 
self-constituted tribunal—a tribunal whose code 
is infuriated passion, whose judgement has the 
‘primal eldest curse upon it,’ 

We must avoid the appearance of this evil. 
We must one and all resist it at its commence. 
ment—its insiduous advance must be stayed.— 
It is the enemy of law and of order, and of civil 
liberty. It isthe enemy of our system, and its 
march is more to be dreaded than the hostile’ 
power of the combined forces of Europe. The 
ravages of the sword and of pestilence and fam- 
ine may be repaired, but who shall rear the fal. 
len pillars of this mighty social fabric ? 

{ith of July Address of Chas. McVean. 








Confidence. 

A candle snuffer of a theatre came on the 
board totrim the lights just as Garrick was 
drawing down thunders of applause in King 
Lear. The snuffer took the compliment to him. 
self, laid his hand upon his heart, and bowed to 
the audience in a most bewitching manner.— 
The late English papers tell a similar story of 
Lord Palmerston. Passing one day through a 
village where a crowd of rustics were huzzaing 
to the feats of a mountebank, his lordship rose 
up in his open carriage and assured them that 
he should endeavor to merit a continuance of 
their good opinion by persevering in the same 
course of foreign policy which had met with 
such a warm testimony of their approbation. 
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The Mother of Gen. Greene. 

Among the many ladics who distinguished 
themselves for their patriotism, charity, and oth. 
er good qualities, in our revolution, there is one 
whose name ought not to be forgotten, and who 
in my opinion, is cqual in merit to any that flour- 
ished in our country, and there were many at 
that time. About the commencement of our 
Revolution, and as soon as it was ascertained 
that Nathaniel Greene, (afterwards General 
Greene,) intended to join our army in d>fence 
of his country, a deputation of Friends, com- 
monly called Quakers,) and to whose society he 
then belonged, by order of their meeting waited 
on him to endeavor to dissuade him from it, and 
after listening to all their arguments on the sub. 
ject, he informed them he felt an_ irresistible 
prepensity not to be got over, for joining his 
brethren inarms. He thanked them for the in- 
terest they had taken in his welfare ; but he 
could notcomply with their request. .When the 
deputation took an affectionate lcave, his moth. 
er, who had been listening with all the anxiety 
of a fond parent, used her best endcavors to 
prevail on him to stay at home, when he told ber 
it was impossible, After a pause she burst into 
a flood of tears, with this remarkable obscrva- 
tion: ‘Well, Nathanicl, if thee must go, it is 
possible I may hear of thy death, and if it be 
God’s will that it shall so happen, I hope I shall 
not have the mortification to hear of thee being 
wounded in the back.’ Comment is needless—— 
a Spartan mother could not have said more ; 
but Mrs. Greene stands pre-cminently superior 
to the mothers of antiquity, as her education 
was so different—she was bred a Christian ! 





Consumption. 


Dr. Latour, of Paris, has published the follow. | 


ing rules for preventing the advent of consump- 
tion in those who are predisposed to it:—A con. 
sumptive patient should inhabit a dry, airy local- 
ity, well exposed to the solar rays. Residence 
in any large city predisposes to consumption. A 
temperate climate should be chosen, where the 
variations of the temperature are neither sudden 
nor frequent. Travelling, and particularly sea 
voyages, is attended with decided advantage in 
the early stage of consumption. The patient 
should be warmly clothed and covered with flan- 
nel from head to foot, He should take habitual- 
ly some moderate exercise, as walking, riding, 
&c.; exposure to the open air and sun’s rays are 
absolutely necessary. He should exercise the 
mind ina moderate degree, but avoid all strong 
emotions. He must renounce any profession 
which requires strong muscular exertion, a bent 
position of the body, residence in a damp, moist 
place, &c., and finally the food should be rich 
and nourishing. 








Good Advice. 


Obey the voice of those who love you ; be 
kind to those who counsel you; be affectionate 
to those who beg you with tears to forsake every 
false way, and be willing to yield the feelings of 
your hearts to no bad passion, but to the dictates 
of prudence, and listen with a willing ear to the 
voice of wisdom ; and depend upon it, you will 
be blest through ali the days of your life, and 
peace and happiness crown its close. 
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THE SCRAP BOOK. 








A Recipe. 

‘A recipe for what ? ‘For taking the fever 
and ague!” Oh, don’t be alarmed ; you needn’t 
try it, if you don’t like it. You can read it, 
though, without much danger, unless your blood 
is very thin, ‘Puton a pair of cotton or linen 
pantaloons, (yellow if possible,) a long-tailed, 
pale blue, old jean coat, a high-crowned, peak- 
ed topped straw or cliip hat, and a low pair of 
shoes without socks; then seat yourself on a 
high stump next morning after the first frost, 
and rest your head on your hand and your elbow 
on your knee, and look over the fence wistfully 
into a cucumber patch; if you can stand this 
operation for two hours without your teeth chat- 
tering, you are proof against the ague ; if the 
experiment fail, you may attribute the failure to 
the healthiness of the climate, and not the ineffi- 


ciency of the experiment.’ 
[Plattville (Wisconsin) paper. 








Great Fair. 

The fair of St. Onoufre, which lasts four 
weeks, has this year been nuincrously attended. 
The Tartars, Cossacks and Cabardians brought 
in 30,000 horses. It also collected 10,000 horses 
of finest breeds; 50,000 oxen, cows, bulls, steers 
and heifers ; 100,000 sheep; 10,000 swine. Ra. 
ces were run eacli morning. A Circassian horse, 
rode by its owner, gained a prize of 25,000 rou. 
bles. Two horses from Kashg, in Tartary, were 
the next in success. A Circassian horse, how. 
ever, gained a race extending tothe length of six 
French leagues, winning a stake of 500 ducats, 
and all the 12 horses which ran against him, each 
of which was worth 1,000 roubles, 


——— 








Biste Scrars.—There are 66 books; 1,389 
chapters; 31,173 verses ; 773,692 words; and 
3,566,480 letters—in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 

The middle chapter and least in the Bible, 
is Psalm 117. 

The middle verse is the 8th of the 118th 
Psalm. 

’ The least verse is John xi. 35. 

The 2lst verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra has 
all the letters of the alphabet. 

2d Kings, 19th chapter, and the 37th of Isai- 
ah, are alike. 








Time To Get ur.—Grattan, the celebrated Irish 
barrister, was indefatizablyindustrious. He was 
so anxious not to lose a moment in sleep, which 
in his opinion ought to be devoted to study, that 
he contrived a singular apparatus to rouse him 
regularly at day break. A small barrel filled with 
water was placed over a basin, which stood ona 
shelf immediately above his pillow, and the covk 
of it was sufficiently turned to fill the basin by 
daylight; so that if he did not then rise, the wa- 
ter flowed upon his person and bedding. 








There are few who know how to be idle and 
innocent. By doing nothing, we learn to do ill. 


Spend the day well, and thou wilt rejoice at 
night. 

When aman owns himself tobe in error, he 
does but tell you in other words that he is wiser 








\ than he was. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 














For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


Woman. 
"Thou beacon of Life’s dreary sea, 
Bright star of iminortality !’ 
‘Who is woman? ‘What is her business ?’ 
‘For what is she placed upon this earthy ball” 
‘What but for the plague and curse of man ?’— 


These questions are often asked and often an-|| 


swered. But let us consider for a moment by 
whom they are asked. Is it by the intelligent, 
the enlightened and moral part of community ? 
Is it by those who have fur their mothers, their 
sisters, or bosom companions, any of those virtu. 


ous, intelligent and accomplished females with | 


which our country in almost every part abounds? 
No, by no means. It is entirely the reverse.— 
It must be by those who are unacquainted with 
that portion of the female sex alluded to. We 
often hear it asserted by them (by them I say, 
for whothat is well acquainted with her capaci- 
ty can for one moment allow such an idea a ten. 
cement in their minds) that she is disqualified by 
reason of her want of cnergy and by the weak- 
ness and imbecility of her intellect ; for assisting 
at, or engaging in any business whatever where 
energy, intellect, soundness and presence of 
-mind are reauisite in order to the furtherance and 
accomplishment of the object. This we deny, 
as history and experience tell usto the contrary. 
We affirm that place her in her sphere, and she 
could be better qualified therefor. But where 
isher sphere ?_ Is it in the field of battle, at the 
head of contending armies? Is her place in 
the desk of the divine, in the halls of legisla. 
tion, or the chair of state? No. But in say- 
ing this I did not say that she was not capable 
of filling any or all of those stations with redun- 
dant credit to herself as far as energy and intel- 
lect are concerned. That she is capable of 
powerful mental accomplishments is easily dis. 
covered by a cursory view of the French army 
at the time that the famous Joan d’Arc was pla. 
ced at its head. The troops at that time com. 
maaded by their king Charles Ist, had become 
dishartened and discouraged, and was every day 
losing ground ; but mark the change which im. 
mediately took place on her taking the lead.— 
Her energy and address seemed to instil ivto the 
breasts of the soldiers new life, and a determi- 
nation to conquer or die ; and in almost every 
engagement where she was present, the French 
were victorious. This is but one of the thon. 
sand specimens we might mention of what she 
can accomplish, if she but lay aside the femi- 
nine grace and dignity attendant on her sex, 
and which we so much admire as constituting 
one of her most powerful and attractive charms, 
and step forth from the sphere in which she is 
destined to move. It may be asked where that 
sphere is. Let us visit for a shorttime the cham. 
ber of sickness and distress. Whe is it that we 
see moving through and about the room with so 
quick and noiseless a step? Who is it that 
smooths with tender and careful hand the uneasy 
and feverish pillow ? Who is the first to hear 
and administer to the wants of the sick and 
helpless sufferer? Whois it that we sce sitting 
by the glimmering taper watching with care 
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sick ? Itis that angel in human form which 
we call woman. It is her that watches over 
from the very earliest stages of irfancy, until 
death, the welfare, health and happiness of 
man. Itisby her that he is greeted upon his 
return home, with smiles and a cordial welcome 
different entirely from the cold and formal ‘re- 
ception which he receives from the hands of his 
brother man. It js from the affectionate moth. 
er, the wife, or sister, that his reception is to be 
expected. It is with them that he can pass his 
evenings after the hurry and bustle attendant on 
the day has subsided, with pleasure and profit, 
in social and intimate converse. Here it is that 
we find woman in her sphere diffusing as it were 
throughout the circle, life, peace, enjoyment and 
happiness, CAASI. 
Patterson, Jan. 1841. 











Comparative Attractions. 


GIRLS OF VERMONT, 
We hear the Vermont girls thus spoken of : 
‘They are as sweet asa rose, plump asa pippin 
,and their glowing cheeks are but an index of 
their warm, ardent, lively, determined disposi. 
tion. One look, one real broadside from their 
paar eyes, is enough tocalla general rush 
in the icy veins of an old bachelor, to set on fire 
the purple channels of a man of sensibility.— 
The fair of Vermont ‘against the world,’ in ever. 
ry pointof view which you can conceive ; they 
are giants in intellect—soft and enchanting as 
the last fleccy clouds which lingers around the 
path of old Sol—bold as a lion—once gaincd 
always faithful,’ 








{Vermont paper. 


GIRLS OF LOUISIANA, 


| We throw down the glove to this fellow and 
challenge him to mortal combat if he does not 
_instantly confess that all he has uttered is non. 
sense, and at the same time admit that the girls 
'of Louisiana are the loveliestand most fascina. 
‘ting creatures in the universe! their eyes arc 
bright as the stars of night, and their hearts are 
warm as theirown sunny sky. They can set 
a fellow’s head swimming, his veins burning, bis 
hair standing, and lis mouth watering! 
can do all this with a single glance and never 
‘shed a tear. Just ‘like winking’ they make 
captives, and ‘without winking’ they conquer all 
before them. ‘They are angels—that is, they 








would be, if we would let them ; but we, wish. 
ing them to be women, with heavenly sweetness, 
they condescend to be mortal just to oblige us. 
The Créole girls can’t help being beautiful. It 
is not their fault, poor things. If a foreign en. 
emy was fired by their charms to come here for 
‘beauty and booty,’ why, did not the flashing of 
their dark eyes at once enkindle indignant fires 
in their fathers and brothers to drive the inso-. 
lent invaders back? The girls of Louisiana 
are the most blooming fruit of Eden. Let this 
man who talks about Green Mountain girls, 
come and stand before us, and ask pardon for 
the strange hallucination of hisideas. Let him 
prostrate himself before Creole beauty, and it 
wil] be happiness to him unspeakable and never 
before known, to melt in the beautiful sunbeam 


They || 


We entirely concur in the following remarks from 
an excellent publication entitled the ‘Young Ladies’ 
Museum,’ edited by the young ladies of the Female Col- 
legiate Institute, Georgetown, Kentucky. Speaking of 
alate celebration at that place, and triumphal process- 
ions generally, the editors say : 

‘To our mind, these have but one tendency ; 
and that is to alienate one portion of the great 
American family from the other. They ill be. 
come an enlightened Christian community, or a. 
ny nation striving for the supremacy cf Jaw and 
order. 

More than all do we regret to see females par. 
ticipating in such scenes. Nothing can be far- 
ther from the true sphere of woman than this.—- 
Her patriotism should be displayed where her 
virtues are enshrined. Better that the camp 
should spare an Agamemnon, than the republic 
lose a Cornelia ; for, no one ina free state, can 
be so useful, as a womad who cultivates the vir- 
tues that adorn her sex, and inspires all around 
her tvith that holy patriotism which disdains ser- 
vile adulation and selfish zeal. 

Martial exercises and military displays may 
be fitting and proper on some occasions ; but we 
never could fancy the wheclings and filings of 
a company ‘shod with a preparation’ of kid and 
silk, having no offensive weapons but glances 
and smiles, which are brought to bear at all 
points, indiscriminately upon friends and upon 
foes.’ . 














Warriage Lottery. 
A bachelor in Norfolk, Va., who has not got 
the courage to propose, or who is more probably 
too ill-favored to show himself to the ladies, pub. 
lishes in the Beacon the following scheme : 
BRILLIANT SCHEME. 
I propose myself as a prize in a lottery to be 
ealled ‘The Old Dominion Marriage Lottery,’ to 
be drawn in the usual way. The tickets to be 
of various prices in the following order: Young 
ladies of eighteen to pay the smallest price,those 
of twenty higher ; widow ladies much higher 
than those of twenty-five, and old maids—-I must 
here make a digression—by old maids I mean 
those young ladies who have felt the glow of 
fifty summers—they will have to pay much 
higher than the widows. 
When $50,000 are raised, the lottery will 
then be drawn, and the lucky holder of the lucky 
ticket, is to marry my own lucky self, the prize! 
If after seeing me, she shou!d be unwilling to 
enter the hymenial state, she can annul the con. 
tract by dividing the sum between us. 
Is not this a gloriousscheme ! What can be 
‘more rational, ladies? Can any objection be 
raised against it? None, whatever, I trust 
then you will all, ladies, enter into this ‘Bril- 
liant Scheme’ without delay. 
All communications will be thankfully atten. 
ded to, if left at the Post Office, and directed to 
Your sincere and humble servant, 
SINCERITAS. 





Norfolk, Dec, 27, 1840. 





Kissing. 
‘I must kiss you,’ said the sunbeam to the 


snow. 
* You willruin me if you do,’ said the snow 
to the sunbeam. 








of Creole forgiveness ! 








and anxiety the short and broken slumbers of the 





(N. O. Picayune. 





Moral—Kissing is often ruinous. 
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THE CASKET. 


J. H. SELKREG, EDITOR. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, FEBRUARY 6, 1841. 

















A Triaure.—We have never seen a more 
beautiful or heartfelt tribute than the one which 
we insert below. The object of it coulé not have 
had a more lasting eulogy than this, although pro. 
nounced by one who is a voyager upon the stor. 
my sea of poli:ics, and subjected to all its eddies 
and currents—Horace Greely, Esq. : 


‘Fate and Death have solemn voices. Within 
the brief quarter of a century which bounds my 
remembrance, I have listened, and not without 
emotion, to the freshly sped tidings that the earth. 
ly career had clesed of Napoleon, the world’s i. 
dol or terror, and almost its conqueror; of Byron, 
the mighty master of passion and of song ; of 
Adams and Jefferson, the patriarchs of American 
liberty ; of Carroll, the last signer of the Declar- 
ation of Independence ; of Goethe, the creator 
of an intellectual universe ; of the great, the 
good, the wise, in every position of life, to say 
nothing of the herd of pupes and kings, and 
chieftains, who have followed each other, in noi- 
sy pomp and garnish mockery, to the chill cham- 
bers of the dead. And vet no one of these evi- 
dences of man's mortality, affecting, though it 
might, the destinies of a continent, ever mo- 
ved meso deeply as the simple announcement 
that, on the 16th of May, 1835, Felicia Hemans 
had ceased to live. Those were tidings of sad. 
ness indeed, not to a few attached hearts, but to 
millions.’ 








(3? We received a few days since, a __ tter, 
written in a delicate female hand, in which we 
are pretty considerably lashed, and among other 
things, because we have lately made some re- 
marks on the scantiness of our fashionable la- 
dies’ cloaks, we are rather roughly handled. In 
the writer’s communication, she (for we opine ita 
lady) says, ‘If you wish to be severe, you had 
better attack the prevalent practice of tight lacing. 
than to be making remarks on the shape or size 
of a cloak, or any other part of their apparel.’— 
‘The remarks of the author has not introduced a- 
ny new train of ideas into our mind, or changed 
our opinion in regard to the matter, as it has for 
some time been our intention, and we shall yet 
endeavor ere long to give that subject the censure 
it deserves, and that too in no very measured 
terms. Yet, the venom of the writer is entirely 
lost upon us, for we made up our mind long ago, 
that the old maxim is a true one, which says, 
the who attacks or ridicules any prevailing folly, 
must expect opposition from those who practice it.’ 

We say therefore, that we are not sorry that we 
have laughed,and when opportunity occurs intend 
to do so again, at any particular one, or the en- 
tire class of fashions’ devotees and followers.— 
We do so under the sanction of a right guaran. 
teed to us, founded on the following code of rea- 
soning: Ist. That the object of a lady’s dress is 
to attract attention, and as a general rule, worn 
with almost as much of an eye to show as to u- 
tility and comfort; and, 2d, That we have as 
much of a right to make our remarks, give our 
opinion, and drive away the blues with a smile, 


‘as others have to gaze and admire. 


Our correspondent will perceive that the foun. 
dations of our position are (00 broad to be shaken 
by her tempest of words. 











| blood to boil with indignation and revenge. 


POUGHKEEPSIE CASKET. 








Parricians anD Presians.—The N. Y. Mer- 
cury speaks of a ball given in that city last week, 
where in the quadrille with the Cashier of a Bank 
and the danghter of a Bank Director, were a 
girl who had sold the former pea nuts, and, an 
omnibus lad. The moneyed aristocracy were 
quite shocked, while the others were as happy as 
woodsawyers used to was. 

Something of the same kind occurred in our 
own goodly village not long since. A ball, as in 
the other case, was attended by all ; high and low 
were commingled together, when lo! one of the 
feminine aristocrats of our place, happened to 
discover that one or more milliner girls were there 
present, and actually dancing in the same cotillon. 
The holy horror of the patrician is beyond des. 
cription. 

Yet, after the queen of wealth had scanned 





the queen of nature, she was compelled to con. 
fess that in her who earned that which she cun. || 
sumed, she had a rival, and not only a rival but | 
one who was far beyond her in point of beau- |, 
ty and in demeanor. | 


Reader which was the most of a lady ? 








To CorrReEsPoNDENTS.—-We beg pardon of 
‘Senex Sen.’ for having mislaid his communica. 
tion until too late for this number. 

We tender our thanks to cur numerous other 
correspondents, and hope to hear from them soon 
again. 

We will insert the lines of ‘T.£.w. in our next. 











For the Casket. 
ENIGMA. 


I am composed of twenty letters. 

My | 12 3 6 20 is atown of Switzerland. 
My 26 58 6 gives strength toa nation. 
My 3 141 1 18 10 isan innocent animal. 
My 4 16 17 20 isariver of Africa, 

My 5 3 12 denotes anger. 

My 6 12 15 8 one of the Roman Emperors. 
My 7 4 14 10 is a troublesome insect. 
My 8 14 10 isakind of grain, 

My 9 16 15 10 isa place of defence. 

My 10 18 | 12 3 isa river in Italy. 

My 11 8 3 4 isacape of South America. 
My 12 15 18 20 js a lake of the U. 8. 

My 13 14 5 15 Sisacityin Africa. 


Hymenial. 


‘The silken tie that binds two willing hearts.’ 





MARRIED, 


At Washington, on oe 2th ult., by Henry 
Rikert, Esq., Mr. Samver 8. Warr, of Amenia, to Miss 
Mary ANN Butts, of Washington. 

On the 26th ultimo, by the Rey. 8. Mandeville, Mr. 
IsraExL F. Vincent of the firm of D. C. Foster & Co., 
of this village, to HANNAH, second daughter of Lewis 
Husted, Esq., of Union Vale. 

On the 20th ult. by John K. Wyatt, Esq., Mr. Evga. 
zEr B. Grow, of aviland Hollow, to Miss Satty B. 
Crospy. daughter of Eli Crosby, of Patterson, Putaam 
county. 

On the I4th of January, by the Rev. Mr, Bogardus, 
Mr. Jonn H. Howtanp, to Miss IsaBet Snort, all of 
Woodstock, Ulster county. 

On Wednesday, January 20th, by the Rev. Mr. Tuck- 
erman, Mr. Girpert D. Hrrencock, of La Grange, to 
Miss Catnarine A. Dutcugr, of Poughkeepsie. 

At Washington, on Thursday. Jan. 28th, by Henry 
Tallmadge, Esq., Mr. Rorerr Brown, to Miss Evia 
a daughter of John Wooley, both of the former 
place. 

On the 20th inst., by the Rev. 8S. Mandeville, Mr. Pr- 


| ver Dortanp, to Miss CatHarine E. Minus, all of La 


Grange, Dutchess county. 
At Pine Plains, on the 12th inst., by the Rev. Win. N° 
Sayre, Mr. AMBRosE WiLTSeY, to Miss HANNAH PLass. 
By the same. on the 16th inst., in the town of Gallatin, 
Columbia county, Mr. Henry Lasser, to Miss BaRBa- 
ry Coons. 








Obituary. 
‘In the midst of life we are in death, 





DIED, 


At La Grange, on the 28th ult., ABaGatt, relict of the 
late Enoch Dorland, aged 82 years. Sie was for many 
years a useful, exemplary and highly respectable mem- 
berof the Society of Friends. 

In Clinton, on Wednesday, the 27th January, Mrs. 
MegastTaBEL Doper, consort of Dr. John Dodge, of that 
town. 

At South Amenia, on the 24th ult., Mary Ann, oldest 
daughter of Jonas Leroy, and consort of Timothy 8. 
Griffin, aged 25 years, 1] month and 27 days. 

In New-York, on the 25th ult., in the 37th year of his 
age, Jerome B. Buck, Dentist, formerly of Poughkeep- 
sie. Having within a few months past been made the 
subject of divine grace, he died with the hopes of a 
christian. 


Society of Friends, aged 72, 

Iu this village, Ist Mo. 28, Susannan, wife of Samuel 
Pine, aged 66, of the Society of Friends, 

In this village, on the 20th inst., of dropsey, Mrs. Ma- 
ry Brooks, in the 79th year of her age. She was for 
many years a member of the Baptist chureh, 

In this village, on Friday evening, Jan. 22d, Mrs. Mary 
Dan, consort of Mr. Aaron Dean, in the 29th year of 
her age. She has !efta husband, three children, and 
other relatives and friends to mourn her loss. Her 
sickness was protracted, which she bore with Christian 
patience, and departed in the faith of the gospel, confi- 
dently relying upon entering into that rest which the 





My 15 5 197 is without end. 

My 16 11 5 8 is one the U. 8. 

My 17 12 16 19 isa town of Spain. 

My 18 13 14 isatownin Peru. 

My 1957 20 3 isariver in Africa. 

My 20 17 1 14 isan island in the Mediterranean. 


My whole has caused the true heated American’s 


Woodstock, Ulster co. 18i1. 
ENIGMA. 
I ain composed of 15 letters. 
My 1 5 8 4 isan article in which Po’keepsie abounds. 
My 23 5 8 13 is aromatic. 
My 3 J1 1 13 is possessed by all of us. 
My 4 10 12 13 is sometimes certain. 
My 5 6 3 is the title of a tragedy. 
My 6 1 13 7 is ominous. 
My 7 13 11 12 is never distant. 
My 8 11 1 4 67 did not die of consumption that we 
know of. 
My 9 is anactor’s indispensable. 
My 10 12 8 2 isa part of che name of a planet, 
My 11 12 8 6 3 is an offence agaiast our laws. 
My 12 10 8 J3 is the order of the day. 
My 13 11 128 are useful when not too long. 
My whole isa beautiful promenade. 


Poughkeepsie, 1811. Pecccse 


—- 


ANSWER TO THE ENIGMAS IN OUR LAST. 


My 14 13 16 3 4 isthe product of American forests. || 


Saviour hag provided. 

In the towa of Hyde Park. on the evening of the 2Ist 
‘inst., Hecen, daughter of Mr. A. Lewis, aged 3 years 
j and 2 months. ler death was occasioned in conse- 

uence of being seriously burned by her elothes taking 

re. She lingered about 24 hoursafter the accident. 
| At Rhinebeck, on the 13th inst., Garret Kip, in the 
| 74 year of his age. 





————___| 





Agents. 


Albany city,. ..........++..B. Wood, 34 le st. 
penne A South,...eccccsessA. Ulitehcock = 
Bamenia,. . . occ ceneedesaeshe Bishop. 
Ainenia Union,...........-Milo Winchester. 
Brook! Reccecese évitc bb Soe P. Pease. 
Carmel, Putnam co,.......Owen T. Coffin. 
Dover,.. eter ere e eee ee eee Br Ww. Sleight. 
Dover, New-Hampshire,...8. Il. Parker. 
Farmington, Ontario co....Calvin Harrington. 
Jerome Van Voorhis, 
Pisbkdll, «0 cine ccsncgebdi Charles M Marvin, 
Jesse P. Horton. 
Hartsville, se eee ee eee eree Pe + & w. Kay. 
Ifackensack,.........+....8. W. Alger. 
Glenham,....+see.eeee0e.G. Brewster. 
LaGrange,......ee+eeeeee-b. F. Dubois. 
J.ow Point,..........+.....Morton Brock. 
Monticello, Sullivan co.....James E. Quinlan. 
Northeast,......+++ese++-A. Dunbar. 
New-York city,..-........B. J. Lossing. 
Newburgh, ...,....+..++.+-John Caughey. 
Pleasant Valley,..-........Edwin Duilley. 
Rahway, New-Jersey,.....Dr. A. II. Platt, 
South Cortland,Cortland co.James P. Swain. 
Saratoga Springs, .........Joha Masten. 
Salt Point,..........+.....James M.Ward. 
Washington Rollow,.......Daniel P- Eighinie. 





Ist, is 1841.’ 2d, ‘Wholesale and Retail’ 2d, Mous- 











line de laine.’ 


iC3~ Persons wishing to subscribe at any time in the 
course of the volume will be turnished with the Nos. 





'' froin the commencement. 


In La Grange, Ist Mo. 26, Jonw D. Lawson, of the 
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THE MUSE. 











For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
A Mother’s Love. 


Is there aught to be found In the all-changing earth, 
To compare with the love of a mother’s pure heart, 

A love that ne’er changes from the moment of birth, 
’Till rude death shall o’ertake us and bid us depart. 


Though storms hover o’er us, and darkness and sorrow 
Appear in our pathway their shadows to cast, 

Still, still that fond mother with the dawn of the morrow, 
Dispels the dread darkness as a thing of the past. 


When oft we are tempted from chaste virtue to stray, 
And to leave the bright path from our infancy trod ; 
Who then but that mother proves a guide to our way, 

And points us to heaven - to our Saviour and God, 


When sickness approaches, and fulse friends have all 
fled, 
Not a vestige remains of the faithless behind ; 
Like an angel, that mother watches over our bed, 
With affection unceasing and attendance so kind, 





Though splendor and riches, and plenty surround us, 
And pleasure doth tempt us to forget the sweet past, 

Still like a sweet vision, her mem’ry steals o’er us, 
While all her loved virtues before us are cast. 


ROLLA. 
Poughkeepsie, Jan. 1841, 
Done 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket 
Affection. 


‘The fleet-winged swallow leaves no trace, 
As through the air she flies ; 

The canvass’d bark ploughs ocean’s space, 
And in the distance dies : 


Not so is true affection found, 
It sheds a perfect light, 

Ere memory’s clouds are gilded round ; 
And charms in dreams of night. 


Thou may’st be distant or be near, 
Thy worth, thy form I see, 

Thy voice still vibrates on my ear, 
My thoughts still breathe to thee, 


I'll daily seek the garden spot, 
Where thou didst plant the flower ; 
And echo soft, ‘Forget me not,’ 


At morn and evening hour. 
E, NEXEN, 


Poughkeepsie, 1841, 
ED 


The Swiss Girl’s Dream, 


BY MRS, TURNBULL, 


Oh! mother, I have had a dream, 

A bright and glorious dream ; 
Methought I once more stood beside, 
Our mountain’s rushing stream— 

I saw the bright-eyed antelopes 
Come bounding o’er the hills : 

I heard again the Ranz de Vache, 
Still through my heart it thrills, 


1 gazed upon our happy home, 
And felt no longer weak, 

So fresh and cool the summer breeze 
Play’d o’er my feverish cheek ; 

And on that breeze so sweet and clear, 
Came Zurich’s silvery chimes, 

Oh! mother, how that dream recall’d 
The thoughts of happier times! | 








The murmuring of our little brook, 
Our birds on every tree— 

The shepherd’s pipe, the lowing herds, 
Were welcome sounds to me : 

And his kind voice, my early love’s— 
My mother, do not chide! 

I felt delight, unknown so long, | 
To see him by my side, 








The wild flower blooms, how beautiful, 
Upon our mountain's brow ; 

But take it from its native soil, 
It fades as I do now : 

I pine amid this stranger land, 
Oh ! let me see again 

Our sunny skies, ov ‘ruitful vines, 
Our cottage in the . a. 


And tell me not of rauk and power, 
The wealth that may be mine ; 
Would you weave garlands of the spring 
Around a ruined shrine ? 
Oh! what tome are western gems, 
Or sparkling chains of gold, 
They cannot wake to joy, to life, 
A bosom growing cold. 


I’ve tried to force this buoyant heart 
To do my mother’s will ; 

But though it break, it will not change, 
To him ’tis faithful still ; 

Then take me home, and let me breathe, 
My mountain air once more, 

Or see me die, your cherished child, 
Upon a foreign shore ! 

De ree ea 


From the Vermont Spirit of the Age. 
The Old Pine Tree. 


Back of my father’s house by the hill, 

On a little green knoll that is seen there still, 
In the swamp stood an old pine tree, 

There the crow, and the hawk, and the eagle flew, 

And the bull-frog croaked, and the cat-tail grew, 
And the little wood-birds, d’y’e see, 

Would chirp to each other with merry call, 

As they swung in the winds, onthe weeds sotall, 
A fine little company. 


In the spring, when the winter had gone to the poles, 
And the flowers peeped up on the first bare knolls, 
Suill afraid of the chilling rain— 
When the farmer ploughed his field for the seed, 
And the flocks to the hills their young would lead, 
Away from the snowy plain ; 
From the winter school and the ferule free, 
The boys would flock to the old pine tree, 
To frolic and play again. 
When the sommer came, and the leaves were thick, 
And their blood was wild, and warm, and quick, 
The train band company, 
With a brake for a plume, and a wooden sword, 
The wilds of the mighty swamp explored, 
With the pride of le grand arme, 
With their hands full of stones, and bricks in two, 
At their deadly fire how the cat-tails flew, 
And the frogs and the birds would flee! 


*Fore George! what a seige they had one time, 
With a saucy old frog who lived in the slime 
Of a lordly pool at the South ; 
How he'd dodge out of sight, till their hail had sped, 
Then poke up again his great green head, 
Inthe face of the cannon’s mouth! 
The stones round his head went thud! thud ! thud! 
Till the captain lisped, all covered with bl—mud, 
‘We cannot tare down hith houth!’ 


There, many an hour, Thanksgiving day, 
When the ice was glare, the girls would stay, 
Toshare in their glorious fun, 
While the shouting boys with caps in hand, 
Would chuse them off from the ice to the land, 
Til! the Governor’s meeting was done ; 
Tillthe grace was said, and the turkey carved, 
The hot pie cut, and the pudding sarved, 
And the sauce too cold to run, 
* * * * - + 
They are gone! ah me, those merry boys, 
All gone from the scene of their youthful joys, 
Alas, that it should be so; 
Some have gone to the West toshake with the ague, 
And some to the South, to fight with that plague- 
¥ jack, yellow Jack, you know ; 





One’s made a great speck in Missouri lead, 
And one, they say, got a broken head 
At the fall of the Alamo. 


And one, for the good of the Mountain State, 

Wields the grey goose quill, both early and late, 
Not exactly the thing he was— 

A man of power, it would seem, and sage, 

For he holds in his hands the fate of Tue Ace — 
Though some folks say (without cause) 

He’s a leveller of the blackest dye, 

And wants to diwide up property, 
And wears big horns and claws, 


The swamp is ditch’d, where the leaves used to float, 

And a Frenchman has raised some ‘vary fine oat,’ 
The frogs have all hopped off ; 

And the little green knoll,where the boys used to play 

Through the spring, and the fall, and the winter day, 
And the cares of manhood scoff, 

Is gouged by a fine littie Berkshire brood— 

And the old pine tree—by the great high road, 
Is used for a watering trough ! 


Translation, 
FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO, 


BY FITZ-GREEN HALLECE, 


I, 
Moorland and meadow slumber 
In deepest darkness now, 
But the sunrise hues of the wakened day 
Smile on that mountain’s brow, 


II, 
And when eve’s mists are shrouding 
Moorland and meadow fist, 
That mountain greets day’s sunset look, 
Her loveliest, and her last. 


IIT, 
And thus the God taught minstrel 
Above a land untaught, 
Smiles, lonely, in the s miles of Heaven, 
From his hill-tops of thought, 


‘ORR SEE 
From the N. O. Picayune. 
Childhood and Age. 


An old man sat beneath a cottage eaves, 


A rustic stick was in his hand, and there 
He leaned his chin, while his long silver hair, 


By the same breeze that stir’d the summer leaves, 


Was lifted lightly. At his feet a child 
Was sporting, and the old grandfather smil’d 
To see it play and hear its laughter wild. 


And from the old man’s eye a tear came stealing 


E’en while he smil’d, and gently bending down, 
He placed his hand upon the infant’s crown ; 


And his lipsmov’d, The little prattler, feeling 


The wither’d fingers twining through its hair, 
Rose up and climbed upon the old man’s chair, 


And kiss’d the tear that down his cheek was stealing ! 


PHAZMA. 
PL 


The Duel. 


‘How finished this outrageous fight, 
Thrice they fired, intent to slay ; 
But being aimed at brains outright, 


The balls hit nothing on their way ! 
SAM. 
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